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1 1 RESULTS 

for AMERICA 

Results for America (RFA) is improving outcomes for young people, their families, and communities by 
shifting public resources toward evidence-based, results-driven solutions. RFA is working to achieve this 
goal through a three-part strategy: building a strong, bipartisan Invest in What Works coalition; developing 
and advancing the next generation of evidence-based, results-driven practices, policies, and programs; 
and supporting leaders at all levels of government to invest in what works. 



BeLLweraeR 

EDUCATION PARTNERS 

IDEAS I PEOPLE I RESULTS 

Bellwether Education Partners is a nonprofit dedicated to helping education organizations in the public, 
private, and nonprofit sectors become more effective in their work and achieve dramatic results, especially 
for high-need students. To do so, we provide a unique combination of exceptional thinking, talent, and 
hands-on strategic support. 



NATIONAL HEAD START ASSOCIATION 


The National Plead Start Association (NHSA) is a nonprofit organization committed to the belief that 
every child, regardless of circumstances at birth, has the ability to succeed in life. NHSA is the voice for 
more than 1 million children, 200,000 staff and 1,600 Head Start grantees in the United States. Since 1974, 
NHSA has worked diligently for policy changes that ensure all at-risk children have access to the Head 
Start model of support for the whole child, the family and the community. NHSA’s vision is to lead - to be 
the untiring voice that will not be quiet until every vulnerable child is served with the Head Start model of 
support for the whole child, the family and the community - and to advocate - to work diligently for policy 
and institutional changes that ensure all vulnerable children and families have what they need to succeed. 
NHSA's mission is to coalesce, inspire, and support the Head Start field as a leader in early childhood 
development and education. 


THE VOLCKER ALLIANCE 

Working for Effective Government 


The Volcker Alliance was launched in 2013 by former Federal Reserve Board Chairman Paul A. Volcker 
to address the challenge of effective execution of public policies and to help rebuild public trust in 
government. The nonpartisan Alliance works toward that broad objective by partnering with other 
organizations— academic, business, governmental, and public interest— to strengthen professional 
education for public service, conduct needed research on government performance, and improve the 
efficiency and accountability of governmental organization at the federal, state, and local levels. 

Cover Photo: Keith Dunlop 
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MONEYBALL/orHEAD START: 

• • • — 

Using Data , Evidence, and Evaluation to 
improve Outcomes for Children and Families 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Head Start is a valuable federal program that improves the lives of our nation’s most vulnerable 
children and their families. Research shows that Head Start programs improve children’s learning 
at school entry and have a positive impact on long-term life outcomes. Yet research also 
suggests that Head Start could have a stronger impact on children’s early learning, school, and 
life outcomes. The key question is, how can policymakers and practitioners maximize outcomes 
for Head Start children and their families? 

This paper — the product of a combined effort of Results for America, Bellwether Education 
Partners, the National Head Start Association, and the Volcker Alliance — outlines a vision 
for a continuous improvement approach that uses data, evidence, and evaluation to improve 
outcomes at all levels of the Head Start program. 

At the local grantee level, all Head Start grantees need systems of data collection and analysis 
that support data-informed, evidence-based continuous improvement, leading to better results 
for children and families. Head Start grantees collect and report data on a variety of outcomes, 
but effectively using this information to improve quality and outcomes requires a high level of 
intentionality, planning, and expertise in analyzing, interpreting, and acting on data. The best 
Head Start grantees already do this, but making data-informed continuous improvement the 
rule, rather than the exception, will require cultural shifts and increased capacity across all 
grantees. Federal policymakers can support these efforts by reviewing and revising reporting 
requirements, changing requirements that limit grantees’ staffing flexibility, and allocating 
existing training and technical assistance funds to help build grantees’ capacity to analyze and 
act on data. Groups of local grantees and researchers should also work together in Networked 
Learning Communities to share and analyze data to improve grantee practices and child 
outcomes. 

At the federal oversight level, the Office of Head Start (OHS), within the Administration for 
Children and Families of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, needs a valid 
accountability and performance measurement system that allows federal officials to detect 
trends and patterns in performance; identify, learn from, and disseminate lessons from trends 
and patterns in performance; differentiate oversight, support, and interventions on the basis 
of grantee performance; and support continuous improvement across Head Start as a whole. 
Head Start grantees are already accountable through the Aligned Monitoring System and 
the Designation Renewal System. But supporting continuous improvement in Head Start will 
require measuring grantee quality with more results-based, robust, and fair systems that use 
valid, reliable, and accurate ways of measuring child outcomes; family outcomes; and indicators 
of program quality, safety, health, and compliance. Establishing such systems will require an 
iterative process that engages a variety of federal agencies, researchers, practitioners, and the 
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philanthropic sector to identify the outcomes or components of program performance that are 
most important, develop ways to measure those outcomes or performance indicators, and pilot 
and refine new measurement tools. Once new tools or measures are ready to be implemented 
at scale, OHS should give grantees time to become familiar with and buy into the new systems 
before attaching consequences. OHS should publicly report data on common measures of 
program performance using transparent, interactive data reports that enable stakeholders 
to access data on common program performance indicators and compare and analyze data 
across subsets of grantees and the program as a whole. OHS should also use these data to 
differentiate grantees by levels of performance — high-performing, adequately performing, and 
low-performing — across multiple domains. 

At the research and evaluation level, federal policymakers and the philanthropic sector need 
to support research that builds the knowledge base of what works in Head Start and informs 
changes in program design and policies. Funding for Head Start research, demonstration, and 
evaluation should be increased from less than 0.25 percent of total appropriations to 1 percent, 
and should focus on activities that are most likely to result in building knowledge that local 
grantees can use to improve their quality and outcomes, specifically: 

1. identifying and understanding effective practices of high-performing grantees; 

2. supporting measured trials of new, scalable practices and approaches to improve 
child and family outcomes; and 

3. developing high-quality assessment tools and measures that provide valid and 
reliable information on child and family outcomes, program quality, and other key 
domains of performance. 

Local grantees bear the primary responsibility for integrating data-informed practice into their 
work. Other actors, such as the philanthropic sector, universities and other research institutions, 
and the private sector, can also play a crucial role in building grantee capacity or supporting 
the development, evaluation, and dissemination of promising practices. But federal policies play 
a major role in facilitating, incentivizing, or deterring local grantees’ ability to shift culture and 
build capacity to support continuous learning and improvement. And as a result, changes in 
federal policies are needed. 

Federal Policy Recommendations 

The necessary changes — both in grantee practice and in federal oversight — cannot happen 
overnight. Fully realizing the vision outlined in this report will require a multiyear commitment 
to research and cycles of experimentation to address outstanding technical and measurement 
challenges. But there are steps that Congress and the administration can take now to both 
advance this vision in the near term and support the research needed to fully realize it in the 
future. These steps include: 

1. Congress and the Secretary of Health and Human Services should make data- 
informed, continuous improvement a key priority in any legislative or regulatory 
policy action on Head Start. 

2. The Office of Head Start and the philanthropic sector should invest in building 
grantee capacity to use data to improve performance. 

3. Federal policymakers should initiate an iterative process to develop robust, 
common performance indicators for Head Start and should engage researchers, the 
philanthropic sector, and Head Start grantees as partners in this process. 
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4. Federal research agencies should work with researchers and the philanthropic 
sector to support the development of solid, trusted metrics of Head Start child 
outcomes, family outcomes, and program capacity. 

5. The Office of Head Start should provide transparent, interactive, public reporting on 
grantee performance. 

6. Once the Office of Head Start has developed a sufficiently robust system to 
measure grantee performance, it should use this system to differentiate grantee 
performance in order to identify high-performing grantees and learn from and scale 
their effective practices; support improvement in adequately performing grantees; 
intervene in low-performing programs; and, when necessary, defund or require them to 
compete for grants. 

7. The Office of Head Start should continue, learn from, and build on efforts to make 
program monitoring more performance focused and less compliance oriented. 

8. The Secretary of Health and Human Services should implement a robust research 
agenda for Head Start, and Congress should increase the cap on Head Start 
research, demonstration, and evaluation spending from $20 million to 1 percent of 
total appropriations. 

9. Congress should authorize the Secretary of Health and Human Services to grant 
additional flexibility to allow cohorts of programs working with researchers to pilot 
new approaches to serving children and families. 

Through these steps, federal policymakers can support Head Start grantees in using data, 
evidence, and evaluation to strengthen their practice and improve results for children and 
families. 
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INTRODUCTION: WHY DATA, EVIDENCE, 

AND EVALUATION MATTER FOR HEAD START 
CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 


Head Start is a valuable federal program that improves the lives of our nation’s most vulnerable 
children and their families. Abundant evidence shows that children growing up in poverty 
are more likely to have adverse early childhood experiences that place them at risk for poor 
education and life outcomes and are less likely than their higher-income peers to have high- 
quality early learning experiences. 1 Head Start, which delivers early childhood education and 
comprehensive family services to more than 1 million preschoolers, infants, and toddlers living 
in poverty each year, 2 plays a crucial role in helping address the real challenges these children 
and their families face and putting them on track to succeed in school and in life. 

For decades, policymakers and researchers have debated whether Head Start “works.” But 
that’s the wrong question. Research, including the Head Start Impact Study 3 and the Head Start 
Family and Child Experiences Survey, 4 shows that Head Start improves children’s learning at 
school entry. Although the Head Start Impact Study found that Head Start’s positive effects on 
test scores fade as children move through the early elementary grades, other quasi-experimental 
studies, which followed children into adulthood, show that Head Start alumni are more likely 
to graduate high school and have better adult life outcomes than similar children who did not 
attend Head Start. 5 Moreover, a large and growing body of evidence shows that a range of 
high-quality early childhood programs can produce lasting gains in children’s school and life 
outcomes. 6 Given this evidence and the pressing need to close education achievement gaps for 
low-income children, the key question is not whether Head Start works, but how policymakers 
and practitioners can maximize outcomes for these children and their families. 

Federal investment in Head Start is significant — $8.6 billion in fiscal year 2015. 7 Given both the 
resources invested and the stakes for our nation’s most vulnerable children, it is crucial to invest 
these funds in ways that produce the best results they can for both the children and families 
Head Start serves and the taxpayers who fund those services. 

In early 2015, four organizations — Results for America, Bellwether Education Partners, the 
National Head Start Association, and the Volcker Alliance — came together to explore ways 
to better use data, evidence, and evaluation to improve outcomes for Head Start children and 
families. Together, we reviewed current Head Start policies, practices, and research on effective 
early childhood education programs. We also brought together a wide variety of experts and 
stakeholders — researchers, current and former federal policymakers, and grantees themselves 
— to discuss the current use of data, evidence, and evaluation in Head Start and to identify 
opportunities for improvement. Based on this work, we examined how federal policies and 
program practices could apply the following three Moneyball principles, developed by Results 
for America, to maximize results of Head Start programs: 

» Build evidence about the practices, policies, and programs that will achieve the most 
effective and efficient results so that policymakers can make better decisions; 

» Invest limited taxpayer dollars in practices, policies, and programs that use data, 
evidence, and evaluation to demonstrate they work; and 
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» Direct funds away from practices, policies, and programs that consistently fail to 
achieve measurable outcomes. 8 

While our four organizations reflect a variety of perspectives, expertise, and experience, we are 
united in three common beliefs that inform our joint work: 

» Head Start plays a crucial role in the lives of our nation’s most vulnerable children 
and families — but it could do even better. Because of this, our work focused on how 
to improve Head Start, not whether the program should exist. 

» Both investment and quality are important to improving Head Start outcomes. The 

recommendations in this report focus on how to maximize the impact of existing 
Head Start funds, not on what the level of funding should be. Implementing some of 
the recommendations in this report will require increased capacity and resources at 
the grantee level, but this report is intentionally silent on whether this capacity should 
be supported by increased federal funding, philanthropic resources, or reallocation of 
existing federal funds. When public policymakers allocate funds based on evidence of 
what works, however, improving program effectiveness and demonstrating results can 
strengthen the case for increases in funding. 

» improving outcomes, rather than mere compliance, should be the focus of Head 
Start regulations and monitoring. Historically, Head Start requirements and program 
monitoring have focused on compliance — whether grantees follow rules and spend 
money appropriately — rather than on the outcomes they achieve. While we may not 
agree on all the outcomes for which Head Start grantees should be accountable, we 
do agree that child and family outcomes — not compliance — must be the North Star 
of Head Start. 

Based on these shared beliefs, and the principles outlined above, this paper presents a vision 
for a continuous improvement approach that uses data, evidence, and evaluation to improve 
outcomes at all levels of the Head Start program. 

» At the local grantee level, all Head Start grantees need systems of data collection 
and analysis that support data-informed, evidence-based continuous improvement 
and lead to better results for children and families. Groups of local grantees and 
researchers should also work together in Networked Learning Communities to share 
and analyze data to improve grantee practices and child outcomes. 

» At the federal oversight level, the Office of Head Start (OHS), within the 

Administration for Children and Families of the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, needs a valid accountability and performance measurement system that 
allows federal officials to detect trends and patterns in performance; identify, learn 
from, and disseminate lessons from trends and patterns in performance; differentiate 
oversight, support, and interventions on the basis of grantee performance; and support 
continuous improvement across Head Start as a whole. 

» At the research and evaluation level, federal policymakers and the philanthropic sector 
need to support research that builds the knowledge base of what works in Head Start 
and informs changes in program design and policies. 

In June 2015, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services proposed revisions to the 
Head Start Program Performance Standards — the rules and regulations that govern Head 
Start programs — including significant steps to promote the use of data-informed continuous 
improvement. The current rule requires grantees to complete planning processes and create 
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plans to address key issues but does not address the outcome of those plans. The proposed rule, 
in contrast, emphasizes grantees' use of data to set goals for improving practice or outcomes in 
key areas, track progress toward goals, and make changes based on what they learn. Beyond a 
new section of the Performance Standards specifically focused on continuous improvement, the 
proposed rule integrates the use of data throughout, including in standards related to program 
governance, education and child development, and staff professional development. The draft 
Performance Standards are deeply informed by research on both how young children learn and 
the practices of effective early childhood programs. 

The Performance Standards, however, cannot do everything required to foster a culture of 
continuous improvement at all levels of the Head Start program. Successfully implementing 
the new Performance Standards will require investments in provider and system capacity to 
support use of data and continuous improvement at the grantee level, as well as new strategies 
for monitoring programs' continuous improvement systems. Moreover, supporting data- 
informed continuous improvement in Head Start programs requires shifting the emphasis 
in grantee oversight from compliance to performance. This, in turn, necessitates changes in 
program accountability and performance measurement, issues the proposed changes in the 
Performance Standards do not address. For that reason, the analysis in this paper addresses 
both the proposed changes in the Performance Standards and other policy and practice 
changes that extend beyond the scope of the Standards themselves. 
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SECTION 1: USING DATA AND EVIDENCE 
TO SUPPORT IMPROVEMENT AT THE 
LOCAL GRANTEE LEVEL 


At the local grantee level, all Head Start grantees need systems of data collection and 
analysis that support data -informed, evidence-based continuous improvement and lead to 
better results for children and families. Groups of local grantees and researchers should also 
work together in Networked Learning Communities to share and analyze data to improve 
grantee practices and child outcomes. 


Use of data to inform instruction and continuous program improvement is an essential feature 
of early childhood education programs — including many high-performing Head Start grantees 
(see box 1) — that produce lasting learning gains for children. 9 In these programs: 

» teachers use child assessment and observation data to inform and individualize 
instruction and identify needs for early intervention; 

» teachers and family support staff collect and analyze data on family needs, 
experiences, and engagement and use data to communicate with parents about 
their children’s progress and goals, as well as how the parents can support children’s 
learning; 

» center directors and coaches use attendance, teacher observation, and child 

assessment data to provide feedback and support to teachers and family support staff; 
identify children and families in need of customized support; and identify opportunities 
for improvement; and 

» program-level leadership uses data to identify trends and needs across programs and 
make adjustments to budget, staffing, and programming to improve child and family 
outcomes. 

Effective continuous improvement systems use data from multiple sources, including child and 
family demographic data; child outcomes; results of health and developmental screenings; 
attendance records; family participation and outcomes metrics; safety and compliance 
information; classroom observations; professional development records; staff qualifications, 
retention, and job satisfaction information; and financial information. Head Start grantees already 
collect data on all of these measures and use this information to develop community needs 
assessments, comply with federal mandates, and inform their program practices, among other 
purposes. But simply collecting required information is not sufficient. Using this information to 
improve quality and outcomes requires a high level of intentionality, planning, and expertise in 
analyzing, interpreting, and acting on data. 
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Box 1: Using Data for Continuous Improvement at a Local Program Level: 
Community Action Project of Tulsa 

CAP Tulsa is an anti-poverty organization that operates early childhood programs in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. To improve program practice and performance, CAP Tulsa collects and analyzes 
a variety of data in three categories: child achievement, classroom quality, and program 
operation. 

CAP Tulsa developed the Child Assessment Study to measure child achievement. Through 
this system, the program selects a sample of children who are assessed on a battery of 
assessments to measure progress in six key areas of development: applied math, literacy 
beyond letter recognition, expressive language, initiative, self-control, and behavior. These 
assessments supplement the Teaching Strategies GOLD and other assessment data that 
CAP teachers use to assess progress for all children. Collecting additional assessments on 
a sample of children provides program administrators with a more sophisticated picture of 
trends in child achievement and growth that they can use to inform ongoing improvement. 

CAP Tulsa measures classroom quality using the Classroom Assessment Scoring System 
(CLASS) and the Teacher Effectiveness system. CLASS is a research-based observation 
instrument that assesses the quality of teacher-child interactions. The Teacher 
Effectiveness system is based on a rubric that CAP Tulsa developed to define, evaluate, 
and provide feedback on teacher performance. Using these two measures, the program 
tracks classroom quality data and supports individual educators in acting on the data. For 
example, CAP Tulsa tracks the performance of educators over time, ties goals to specific 
areas of the performance rubric in which the educator needs to improve, targets training 
and support based on those goals, and evaluates performance benchmarks as educators 
make progress. Program leadership can also roll up individual educator performance to 
identify staff development needs by site, position, or years of experience, or system-wide. 
Recently, the CAP Tulsa Teacher and Leader Effectiveness steering committee used high- 
level performance data to refine position-specific performance rubrics. 

Finally, CAP Tulsa analyzes program operation data to monitor the inputs and processes 
behind classroom quality and teacher effectiveness. For example, the program tracks staff 
turnover, child participation and dosage rates, child average daily attendance, chronic 
absenteeism, child and family demographics, referrals to disability or mental health services, 
and family satisfaction with early childhood programs. These measures give context to 
the child achievement and classroom quality data, allowing program leadership to identify 
patterns and respond accordingly. For example, CAP Tulsa instituted several initiatives 
to improve child attendance after monitoring and benchmarking attendance data. The 
program now continues to monitor attendance data to see whether these new efforts are 
improving attendance overall. 

Improved child achievement outcomes and program quality are CAP Tulsa’s ultimate goals, 
but the program is careful to maintain a positive working environment for teachers and 
staff as they work toward those goals. Program leadership decided, for example, to use 
effectiveness data exclusively in conversations about educator growth, rather than for 
compensation or other personnel decisions. And although the program requires teachers 
to collect information on a number of different data points, leadership instituted processes 
that allow teachers to seamlessly collect the information without focusing less on actual 
teaching. Program leadership regularly conducts staff satisfaction surveys to gauge how 
effective they’ve been in their efforts. The result of these decisions is a culture that uses 
data to support educators, rather than induce fear. 
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Some Head Start grantees have created robust continuous improvement systems that they 
use to inform program practice and improve quality and results over time (see box 1). These 
systems can be models for both other grantees and the early childhood field as a whole. But 
not all Head Start programs have the capacity, systems, or culture to support data-informed 
continuous improvement. How Head Start grantees collect, analyze, and use data varies widely 
and depends on many factors, including the capacity and expertise of the local grantee; 
membership in state, regional, and national Head Start associations that facilitate relationships 
and resources; the efforts of Head Start state collaboration offices; the quality and relevance of 
training and technical assistance provided by the Office of Head Start's 10 regional offices; and 
access to federally funded National Training and Technical Assistance centers. State policies, 
programs, and systems, including quality rating and improvement systems, state longitudinal 
data systems, and state-funded pre-k may also affect both the resources available to grantees 
and the demands placed on them for the collection, reporting, analysis, and use of data. 

Practitioners, policymakers, and researchers identify several barriers to using and analyzing 
data to improve quality and outcomes: 10 

» Lack of strong measurement tools: There are few valid and reliable tools for 
measuring some outcomes that Head Start grantees and researchers agree are 
important, including children’s social and emotional development, family well- 
being and engagement, and outcomes for dual-language learners and children with 
disabilities. This makes it difficult for grantees to know what goals to set for these 
outcomes or track data on their progress toward achieving their goals. 

» Reporting requirements that do not support continuous improvement: Current 
Head Start reporting requirements are oriented toward compliance — making sure 
that programs provide the information the federal government requires or carry out 
required activities — than facilitating the collection of information in a format that 
teachers, administrators, and program managers can use to support continuous 
improvement. Existing systems report data upstream but don’t share that data with 
grantees in ways that add value to their work, nor do the systems aggregate data 
to identify trends among grantees. Head Start grantees that also receive state pre-k 
or child care funds, or other state, local, or philanthropic funds, are often subject to 
multiple, duplicative, and uncoordinated reporting requirements that impose additional 
compliance burdens on program staff. 

» Data systems that do not help grantees understand and use their data: Multiple 
commercial providers offer technology systems that Head Start grantees use to track 
and analyze data on attendance, enrollment, quality, child assessments, and other key 
program activities and outcomes. But these tools were primarily designed to support 
reporting and compliance rather than to help grantees understand and use their data. 
Although grantees can, in theory, use data from these tools to inform continuous 
improvement, doing so requires effort, sophistication, and significant staff time. Cost is 
also a barrier for some grantees. 

» Staff capacity that is inadequate for analyzing and using data: Most Head Start 

programs have staff assigned to collect and report data, but often in low-level data-entry 
roles and without the necessary skills to support teachers, center directors, and program 
leadership in analyzing and using data to inform practice. Head Start’s prescribed staffing 
structure makes it difficult to reallocate resources or redefine existing roles in order to 
enhance capacity to analyze and use data. And Head Start administrators and center 
directors — who should ultimately be responsible for using data to inform continuous 
improvement — often lack training in the use of data and have numerous demands on 
their time, making it difficult to focus on improving quality and outcomes. 
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» Lack of support for building capacity: Head Start invests $200 million annually in 
training and technical assistance (see box 2), some of which is intended to support 
grantees’ capacity for data-informed continuous improvement. For example, the 
National Center on Program Management and Fiscal Operations, 11 one of seven 
national centers that receive Head Start training and technical assistance funds, has 
created useful tools and resources to help grantees use and learn from their data. But 
changing practice and culture requires more direct, hands-on support to build grantee 
capacity. Half of training and technical assistance funds go directly to local grantees, 
who may use these funds to support staff time or training in order to analyze and use 
data. Relatively few do so, however, because current policies create strong incentives 
for grantees to use funds in other ways. Twenty-five percent of training and technical 
assistance funds go to regional offices, the multistate structure that administers Head 
Start, to help build grantees’ capacity. But regional-office staff members often lack 
expertise in continuous improvement. 

» A culture that does not support continuous improvement: Continuous improvement 
is not just a set of specific practices, but a culture and mind-set that programs must 
cultivate at all levels. As long as grantees are primarily accountable for demonstrating 
compliance with numerous Head Start rules and regulations, however, it will be difficult 
for grantees to shift from a culture of compliance to one of data-informed continuous 
improvement. Other state and federal early childhood programs often reflect a similar 
compliance-based approach. Since many Head Start grantees also receive funds 
from these programs, changing the culture of compliance in Head Start may also 
require changes to, and improved coordination with, these other programs. Moreover, 
by micromanaging so many aspects of Head Start practice, current federal rules, 
regulations, and monitoring processes can limit grantees’ ability to reallocate resources 
or make changes in response to what they learn from data. 


Box 2: Head Start Research and Training and Technical Assistance 

Under the Improving Head Start for School Readiness Act of 2007 (Head Start Act), the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services allocates annual funding to support continuous 
improvement in Head Start programs through two distinct types of activities: research and 
technical assistance. 

Research 

The Head Start Act allows the Secretary to provide up to $20 million to fund research, 
demonstrations, and evaluation activities. This funding is designed to support ongoing 
assessment of program quality, contribute to the knowledge base of program practices 
that help and hinder child development, disseminate use of findings from research, and fill 
gaps in the existing knowledge base. 12 The Secretary can directly carry out these activities 
or contract with public or private entities to do so. 13 In FY2014, Head Start spent the full 
$20 million on research, evaluation, and demonstration activities. 14 

Training and Technical Assistance 

The Head Start Act also provides funding to support training and technical assistance (T/ 
TA) for grantees. The Secretary may reserve between 2.5 and 3 percent of all Head Start 
dollars for T/TA; 15 in FY2014, the Secretary committed $203 million, 16 or about 2.1 percent 
of Head Start funding. 
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T/TA funding is split among actors at three levels. At least 50 percent of funding goes to 
local grantees. Grantees can use the funding for a range of activities, such as correcting 
deficiencies identified during monitoring, but most grantees spend T/TA funds to help 
staff pay the costs of earning required degrees. The other 50 percent of funding is split 
between regional offices and national centers. Regional offices use these funds to engage 
state-based T/TA specialists, who provide on-site support to grantees. National Training 
and Technical Assistance centers provide grantees and regional offices with resources 
and training that often serve as general information for the field rather than customized 
support. There are eight national centers that support grantees on topics such as health, 
professional development, and program management and fiscal operations. 17 


The best Head Start programs find ways around these obstacles — but making data-informed 
changes to achieve better outcomes should be the norm, not the exception. Meeting the proposed 
Head Start Program Performance Standards, which would require programs to "implement a 
process for using data to identify program strengths and needs, develop and implement plans 
that address program needs, and continually evaluate progress towards achieving program 
performance goals,” 18 will require addressing these barriers. While individual Head Start grantees 
bear the primary responsibility for establishing data collection and continuous improvement 
systems, federal policymakers must support these efforts by reviewing and revising reporting 
requirements, changing requirements that limit grantees’ staffing flexibility, and allocating 
existing training and technical assistance funds to capacity building that helps programs meet 
new requirements. 

The Performance Standards set expectations for practice at the individual grantee level. But 
federal policies should also seek to foster the development of Networked Learning Communities 
that bring together groups of Head Start grantees and researchers to share and analyze data to 
inform continuous improvement. By pooling the work and cost of data analysis across multiple 
grantees, this approach can be more cost-effective than each grantee trying to build data- 
analysis capacity alone. Collaborating with researchers enables grantees to access a higher 
level of expertise and more sophisticated data analysis and evaluation than they could obtain 
on their own. Moreover, looking at data from across multiple grantees can help them learn 
much more than merely looking at their own data. Using a set of common data points and 
indicators, Networked Learning Communities allow participants to see how their population 
and performance compare with those of other network participants, to identify areas of relative 
strength and weakness, to identify and learn from other programs that are producing particularly 
strong results in specific domains, and to work together with their peers and research partners 
to develop solutions to challenges identified in the data. By connecting grantees to researchers 
and grounding researchers’ work and questions in the needs and experiences of practitioners, 
this approach can help accelerate the pace of learning and improvement for both participating 
grantees and the field as a whole. 

Some grantees, such as the members of the Minnesota Head Start Association (see box 3), have 
already created Networked Learning Communities on their own accord. Federal policies could 
encourage the development of these networks by allocating a share of training and technical 
assistance funds to support the creation and operation of Networked Learning Communities. 
Philanthropic funds can also support the creation of Networked Learning Communities in 
particular communities or regions, or on specific topics, and provide ongoing support for their 
work. 
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Box 3: Minnesota Head Start Association’s Networked Learning Community 

The nonprofit Minnesota Head Start Association (MHSA) works on behalf of Minnesota’s 
33 federal- and state-funded Head Start and Early Head Start grantees. The MHSA offers 
a compelling example of how Networked Learning Communities can foster continuous 
improvement in Head Start programs. In 2002, MHSA members formed four learning 
networks, called Learning Communities for Change, that give grantees the opportunity 
to drive continuous improvement initiatives in a collaborative environment. There is one 
learning community for each of these four topics: oral health, early childhood mental 
health, child and family outcomes, and school readiness goals. Grantees in each learning 
community establish shared goals; engage experts on the topic; define, measure, and 
communicate around common indicators of progress; and modify their work to adapt to 
new data or information from the field. 

Participants in the Child and Family Outcomes Learning Community work together to 
improve the quality and comparability of the child and family assessment data they collect 
and to use that data to improve programming. The MHSA purchased group licenses for two 
child assessment tools, which allowed participating grantees to generate comparable data 
across programs. This work ultimately spurred the development of a voluntary statewide 
child-outcomes database, which the MHSA operates. 

In 2010, MHSA created the School Readiness Goals Learning Community for grantees 
interested in aggregating and sharing data from the statewide database. Since then, nearly 
two-thirds of the Minnesota Head Start grantees have submitted data for sharing and 
analysis. The MHSA engaged an independent researcher to help analyze the data across 
participating programs, enabling the Learning Community to learn from trends, patterns, 
and variations in outcomes among programs. 
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SECTION 2: IMPROVING 
PROGRAM OVERSIGHT 


At the federal oversight level , the Office of Head Start (OHS) needs a valid accountability 
and performance measurement system that allows federal officials to detect trends and 
patterns in performance; identify, learn from, and disseminate lessons from trends and 
patterns in performance; differentiate oversight, support, and interventions on the basis of 
grantee performance; and support continuous improvement across Head Start as a whole. 


Head Start grantees are subject to multiple forms of accountability. Through the Aligned 
Monitoring System, OHS monitors grantees’ compliance with the 1,400 requirements in the Head 
Start Program Performance Standards. The Designation Renewal System (DRS), mandated by 
the Improving Head Start for School Readiness Act of 2007 (Head Start Act), also creates a 
form of accountability by requiring grantees that hit one of seven "triggers” to compete to 
renew their grants. The criteria that trigger competition are: 

» deficiencies in compliance with Head Start Program Performance Standards, as 
identified through the Aligned Monitoring System; 

» license revocations by state or local licensing agencies; 

» suspensions by HHS; 

» disbarment by any state or federal agencies; 

» significant financial risk; 

» failure to establish or track and analyze data on goals for improving children's school 
readiness; and 

» scores on the Classroom Assessment Scoring System (CLASS) — a tool that OHS 
adopted to observe the quality of teaching in Head Start classrooms — that fall below 
a certain threshold or within the lowest 10 percent of grantees on any of the three 
CLASS domains. 

The problem isn’t a lack of accountability in Head Start, but rather what grantees are held 
accountable for. Head Start monitoring is largely compliance-based, using detailed checklists 
and requiring grantees to provide extensive paper documentation of meetings, plans, and 
other compliance requirements. Most of the seven factors that trigger designation renewal are 
related to grantees’ compliance with federal, state, local, or financial requirements. Only the 
last requirement on the trigger list, CLASS scores, emphasizes program quality beyond mere 
compliance, and it focuses on a very narrow domain of Head Start performance. Further, the 
DRS does not differentiate between deficiencies that indicate serious shortcomings in programs’ 
health and safety practices, finances, or quality and deficiencies that reflect minor compliance 
problems. As a result, designation renewal has actually intensified the culture of compliance in 
Head Start. 
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Designation renewal is grounded in sound principles — identify grantees that consistently fail to 
achieve desired results; take action to correct underperformance; and, where necessary, create 
opportunities for higher performers to replace the underperforming grantees. Data and reports 
from the field also suggest that designation renewal has led to the replacement of historically 
underperforming grantees — roughly 5 percent of all Head Start grantees have lost their grants 
in the past three years — and has stimulated improvement in underperformers. But the system's 
reliance on imperfect measures has also resulted in identifying some high-performing grantees 
for competition, while failing to identify others that are low-performing. 

Further, the DRS — and compliance-based monitoring more generally — identifies only those 
programs that fall short of standards, not exemplary performers. The Centers of Excellence 
program, authorized in the Head Start Act, was designed to identify, recognize, and reward 
high-performing Head Start grantees. It identified only 10 grantees a year, however — out of 
more than 1,400 — and has not been funded in recent years. 

To really support continuous improvement, Head Start needs a fairer and more results-based and 
robust way of measuring grantee quality. This is a necessary precondition for both identifying 
and learning from programs that are producing exemplary results, and for achieving the intended 
goals of the DRS. While OHS should be responsible for putting in place and administering 
such a performance measurement system, it cannot do this work on its own. Identifying, 
developing, and implementing a robust set of performance measures for Head Start will require 
the engagement of a broader range of actors, including researchers, the philanthropic sector, 
state and local policymakers, and — crucially — Head Start grantees. Ultimately, the Head Start 
statute itself should incorporate references to the existence, purposes, and expected use of 
performance measures. But Congress should allow OHS to pilot and refine these measures 
with grantees before requiring them in a performance management system, in order to ensure 
that measures are valid, reliable, and useful to the field. Otherwise congressional action will 
be premature and potentially damaging. This paper seeks to outline an iterative process for 
developing and adopting more robust performance measures for Head Start programs, making 
information about grantee performance more transparent, and ultimately using this information 
to differentiate grantee performance in ways that support continuous improvement at both the 
individual grantee level and across Head Start nationally. 


CURRENT CHALLENGES IN MEASURING HEAD START PERFORMANCE 


Head Start stakeholders agree that federal oversight of Head Start grantees needs to shift from 
monitoring compliance to focusing more on results. 19 The challenge is knowing what to measure 
and how to measure it. Head Start is a complex program that is delivered in a variety of contexts 
across the country and seeks to address multiple child and family outcomes. Therefore, it needs 
to track multiple measures of program performance, including measures of child and family 
outcomes and other indicators of program quality. Using multiple measures provides a more 
comprehensive picture of program performance and avoids placing too much weight on any 
single measure. A meaningful system of performance measures for Head Start programs should 
include: 

» Child outcomes: Head Start’s primary purpose is to improve child outcomes. Current 
monitoring systems ask grantees to demonstrate a variety of things — but not how 
they're improving children’s outcomes. A meaningful system for differentiating 
program performance should incorporate multiple measures of children's outcomes 
across the domains of child development included in the Head Start early learning 
standards, using tools that are valid and reliable for this purpose and for the 
population of students that Head Start programs serve — including dual-language 
learners and children with developmental delays and disabilities. 
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» Family outcomes: Head Start is a two-generation program that seeks to drive and 
sustain improvements in child outcomes by engaging parents to support their 
children's learning and development. A meaningful system of differentiating program 
performance should include measures of family outcomes or changes in parent 
behavior that are associated with improved outcomes for children. 

» Leading indicators: Leading indicators are intermediate outcomes that have a strong 
predictive relationship with ultimate outcomes of interest or reflect short-term outputs 
that lead to longer-term outcomes. Child attendance, for example, is both a strong 
predictor of children's learning outcomes and an outcome of family engagement 
efforts. 

» Safety, health, and compliance data: Even in a more outcomes-oriented system, there 
will still be some minimum input and compliance requirements — such as those related 
to health and safety or compliance with civil rights laws — that all programs must 
meet. These minimum standards should continue to be included in any performance 
measurement system but should indicate the floor, not the ceiling, of program 
performance. Further, system designers should also consider where outcomes — such 
as injuries or reported safety incidents — could potentially replace or supplement more 
compliance-oriented measures. 

» Program quality data: Moneyball principles argue that, where possible, performance 
measurement and accountability systems should focus on results rather than inputs. 
Public policies, however, must also acknowledge that many factors outside of 
programs themselves can influence child and family outcomes in a given time period. 
Therefore, outcome measures should be complemented by measures of program 
quality and practices. 

» Grantee health and capacity data: Producing strong outcomes requires effective 
organizations that use resources well, support and develop their staff, and use data 
to inform continuous improvement. While programs should have broad flexibility in 
how they choose to carry out these activities, a well-designed system of performance 
management should include measures of the organizational health and financial well- 
being needed to support program delivery. 

Knowing how to measure program performance in some of these domains is challenging, 
however. 

For example, Head Start grantees are required to establish goals for children’s school readiness 
and to collect child-level assessment data on their progress toward those goals . 20 But the child 
assessments that most grantees use were primarily designed to inform teachers’ instruction 
and individualize learning for each child — not to provide information about the performance 
of Head Start programs. 

Researchers have developed a number of promising, evidence-based tools to measure 
children's learning in a variety of domains — including language, literacy, and science 21 — and 
have validated or are currently validating these assessments. But these tools have not yet been 
widely implemented in Head Start or early childhood settings, or validated for large samples 
of children reflecting the Head Start population. Moreover, many of these tools focus on 
children's development in a single domain, meaning that a comprehensive picture of children's 
development outcomes would require using multiple assessments. 
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Similarly, researchers have developed a variety of promising new tools to measure quality in 
early childhood programs. Traditionally, early childhood programs have measured quality in 
terms of inputs, such as teacher credentials, square footage, and adult-child ratios. In contrast, 
the newer tools provide a systematic way of observing children's actual experiences in early 
childhood programs and are more predictive of children’s learning than are traditional input 
measures. 22 The Classroom Assessment Scoring System, used to measure the quality of adult- 
child interactions in Head Start classrooms, is one example. But, since the 2007 Head Start 
reauthorization, researchers have developed and validated, or are currently validating, a variety 
of other tools that look at children's experiences, instructional quality, and other dimensions of 
program practice correlated with children's learning. 23 

The emergence of new, evidence-based measures of both child learning and program quality 
creates the potential to develop much more informative and robust measures of Head Start 
performance. But many of these measures are very new, and a great deal of work remains 
to determine whether they should be implemented at scale for performance measurement 
purposes. Even after new assessment tools are vetted for validity and reliability, they must 
still be piloted across a variety of Head Start and other early childhood programs before 
policymakers can understand the practical issues involved in implementing the tools at scale 
and the usefulness of the information they provide, and establish baseline data on current 
norms and variations on these measures across the Head Start population. 

Additional research is also needed in order to develop valid and reliable measurement tools 
in domains where they are lacking. For example, while we know that family engagement and 
stability are crucial to children’s early development and future school success, there is little 
evidence about which measurable parent and family outcomes are most important for Head 
Start programs to measure (see box 4). Similarly, there are few valid and reliable tools measuring 
children's social-emotional development. 

Even where essential indicators seem easy to measure, it is not always clear how to best collect 
or present data to provide useful information about program performance. Child attendance 
offers a case in point. Measuring attendance seems like a no-brainer — either a child is there or she 
isn’t — and Head Start programs already track data on attendance. But the way attendance data 
are collected and shared directly affects how they can be used to address key questions: Which 
children are absent the most? Is there a pattern to their absenteeism? How do interventions or 
changes in practice affect children’s attendance? Similar questions arise about many potential 
indicators of safety, health, and financial quality. If a performance measurement system is to 
include information on these indicators, OHS will need to establish common standards for how 
programs collect and report data, in ways that maximize the data’s value to programs and other 
users. 

These challenges are real — but they cannot become an excuse for maintaining the status quo. 
Rather, what’s needed is a strong commitment to moving toward more results-based measures 
of Head Start performance, coupled with an iterative and thoughtful process for developing and 
refining those performance measures and evaluation methods over time. 
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Box 4: Developing Measures of Parent, Family, and Community 
Engagement Study 

Parent engagement and leadership is a core principle of Head Start, but efforts to measure 
program results have historically focused more on measuring child development and 
learning and less on family growth and engagement. Programs lack appropriate tools 
for gathering quantitative data about family engagement and must rely on measures of 
outputs, such as parent attendance at events, rather than capture meaningful changes in 
family outcomes over time. 

To address that issue, in spring 2015, the National Head Start Association partnered with 
NORC — a research institute at the University of Chicago — and the Region V Head Start 
Association to launch a new study of Head Start parent, family, and community engagement. 
Assessing Parent, Family, and Community Engagement through Parent Report will: 

» inform the national understanding of parent engagement; and 

» create a tool to help local programs collect better information about parents’ 
experiences in Head Start. 

During the first phase of the project, in fall 2015, the study gathered stories from parents 
of children who participated in a random sample of Head Start, Early Head Start, Migrant 
and Seasonal Head Start, and American Indian and Alaska Native Head Start programs. The 
team at NORC will use computational text analysis to identify the themes parents expressed 
as being the most valuable Head Start contributions to their children and families. The 
analysis will also explore how these themes align with the Head Start Parent, Family, and 
Community Engagement Framework. 24 Ultimately, the study will produce a measurement 
tool that programs across the country can easily use to measure parent, family, and 
community engagement based on parent stories, focusing on the very dimensions Head 
Start families have identified as most important. The tool is intended to enable programs 
to measure individual families’ changes in engagement over time, support measurement of 
program changes from year to year, and enable comparisons among Head Start grantees. 
It will provide programs with useful information to both enhance engagement with families 
and support ongoing program evaluation activities. 

— Emmaiie Dropkin, National Head Start Association 


MOVING TOWARD STRONGER MEASURES 
OF HEAD START PERFORMANCE 


The recent history of education is full of examples in which policymakers decided to hold programs 
or individuals accountable for outcomes, mandated accountability, and then create or adopted 
measurement tools to comply with accountability mandates. The National Reporting System 
adopted by the George W, Bush administration offers one such example, as do the seven designation 
renewal criteria adopted following the 2007 Head Start reauthorization. In K-12 education, many 
states developed systems of teacher evaluation in response to similar mandates. As these examples 
indicate, this approach can lead to measurement tools that don’t actually measure the most important 
outcomes, causing unintended consequences and public backlash. A more sensible approach would 
be to identify the outcomes or components of program performance that are most important, 
develop tools to measure those outcomes or domains of program performance, pilot those tools in 
a small number of sites, refine tools based on pilot experience before rolling them out at scale, and 
give the field time to become familiar with the tools before attaching them to consequences. 
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How would this look in Head Start? 

First, federal policymakers should define the key domains of child and family outcomes, 
safety, health, compliance, program quality, and grantee health and capacity that are crucial to 
measure in order to understand and improve the performance of Head Start grantees. This is a 
crucial first step toward adopting meaningful performance measures. Because decisions about 
which key domains to measure are not simply technical but also reflect judgments about the 
priorities and purposes that Head Start programs should emphasize, the process for defining 
these domains should engage a variety of federal policymakers, researchers, practitioners, and 
other stakeholders. 

Once the key domains of program performance have been defined, OHS can identify the data 
for each of those domains that it currently collects — and stop collecting unrelated data. It is 
likely, however, that there will be key domains of performance in which consistent, valid, and 
reliable information is not currently available or collected across grantees. Where this is the 
case, federal officials must initiate a process, working with researchers, practitioners, and the 
broader field, to iteratively develop, refine, and adopt new measures of grantee performance. 


Box 5: The Office of Head Start’s Efforts to Create a More 
Performance-Oriented Monitoring Process 

The Office of Head Start is already taking steps to make its monitoring process more 
performance-oriented and use it to better differentiate program performance. The Head 
Start Key Indicators, adopted in 2014, allow grantees that meet certain criteria to be 
reviewed against a streamlined set of 27 compliance measures, rather than complete a full 
monitoring review. Grantees undergoing the streamlined review also receive Classroom 
Assessment Scoring System observations and a review of environmental health and safety. 25 
Grantees that fail the streamlined review must complete a comprehensive monitoring 
review, and those that pass a streamlined review in one review cycle must complete a 
comprehensive review in their next cycle. The Key Indicators are a positive — but only 
partial — step toward reducing the monitoring and compliance burden on programs with 
a track record of meeting standards, and it is too early to tell what effect they will have in 
practice. 

Monitoring protocols developed for the FY2016 monitoring cycle include both compliance 
measures, which assess compliance with federal Head Start Program Performance Standards 
in key performance areas, and pilot quality measures, which are a preliminary step toward 
outlining a continuum of program quality to support ongoing quality improvement. The 
FY2016 Head Start Monitoring Protocol also calls on reviewers to meet with program 
directors and early childhood development coordinators to review the data that grantees 
collect on children’s progress toward school readiness goals, as well as grantees’ analysis 
of this data and any changes made in response to data. This approach stops short of 
holding programs accountable for the child learning outcomes they produce. But it does 
incorporate into the monitoring process greater attention to child outcomes, while also 
emphasizing programs’ capacity to collect data on children’s progress toward school 
readiness goals and use this data to inform continuous improvement. OHS should continue 
to build on this approach as an interim step until more robust program-wide measures of 
child and family outcomes can be adopted. 
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In some cases, relevant data on key domains of program performance may exist but not be 
collected consistently across grantees. Adopting a broader range of common performance 
measures across Head Start grantees will require developing standardized ways of collecting, 
reporting, and analyzing data on these performance domains. Rather than a top-down approach, 
however, OHS should work with the field to pilot common ways to collect and analyze data, 
building on work that the National Head Start Association and leading Head Start grantees have 
already done, in order to select feasible approaches that generate the most useful information 
for both grantees and OHS. 

Where valid and reliable measurement tools do not exist, federal research agencies must work 
with researchers, the philanthropic sector, and the private sector to develop new tools to 
measure key outcomes or domains of program quality. A variety of federal agencies — including 
the Office of Planning, Research and Evaluation, within the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services; the Institute of Education Sciences, within the U.S. Department of Education; 
the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development within the National Institutes of 
Health; and the National Science Foundation — fund research on young children’s learning and 
development. Many existing and emerging tools used to measure quality and learning in early 
childhood programs grew out of this federally funded research. Other federal entities, such as 
the White House Social and Behavioral Sciences Team , 26 may also have valuable insights to 
contribute to this work. As a result, the federal government is well-positioned to fund both the 
validation and the refinement of existing tools for use in Head Start programs, as well as fund 
the development of new tools in domains where they are lacking. 

This work will require collaboration, however. The federal agencies that fund relevant research will 
need to work together to develop a common research agenda for funding work that addresses 
gaps in the existing set of tools and knowledge. This would allow these agencies to share 
information about currently funded projects, pool resources across agencies where appropriate, 
avoid duplication of effort, and set common expectations for new measurement tools. For example, 
new measurement tools developed with federal funds should be designed to be valid and reliable 
for the diverse population of children that Head Start programs serve — including dual-language 
learners and children with disabilities — regardless of the agency that funds the research. Wherever 
possible, federal funds should also support the development of assessment tools that measure 
children’s progress, not just offer a snapshot of skills at one point in time. 

Federal research efforts must also be coordinated with philanthropic and industry efforts. 
Philanthropic funders can typically make spending decisions more quickly and nimbly than 
federal agencies can, and can take greater risks with their funding. As a result, some stages of 
the research and development process, such as basic research to inform the creation of tools, 
or large-scale validation studies of promising models, may be well-suited to federal investment, 
while others, such as rapid iteration and refinement of new tools, may be better supported 
by philanthropic or private industry funds. To catalyze private efforts, federal research or 
philanthropic funds could also support prize-awarding “challenges,” along with traditional 
contracts or grants, as a strategy for accelerating the identification of outcome-measuring tools. 
Developing, piloting, and refining of new measurement tools also requires close collaboration 
among researchers, funders, and practitioners in the field. Finally, making new tools available 
at scale will likely require partnerships between researchers and commercial publishers or 
technology companies. 

The vast majority of this work must be driven by actors outside the federal Office of Head Start, 
but OHS can play a valuable role in helping broker collaboration among various stakeholders 
and groups. For example, OHS could work with the National Head Start Association and other 
networks of grantees to facilitate collaboration between researchers and Head Start grantees 
in piloting new measurement tools. 
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This collaborative, iterative process would allow OHS to adopt or refine the performance 
measures it collects over time as research and the field generate new tools or new lessons 
about existing ones. New tools or indicators should initially be piloted in a subset of grantees 
to help OHS and researchers understand how these tools actually work in practice, collect 
baseline data on the distribution of grantee performance, and identify potential implementation 
challenges or considerations before adopting tools for program-wide use. As new tools and 
indicators are rolled out system-wide, they should initially be on a “no stakes” basis. Programs 
should be required to report information on these measures to OHS, and OHS should report 
information on grantees' performance, both individually and in the aggregate, back to grantees 
and to the broader public. But there should be no consequence attached to new measures in 
their first two years of system-wide use so that grantees can become accustomed to new tools 
or indicators before they are used to inform decisions. As better tools for measuring child and 
family outcomes are adopted, OHS may be able to reduce its use of compliance and input-based 
indicators to measure program performance, while maintaining a key set of safety, health, and 
compliance measures to ensure that all Head Start grantees meet minimum standards. 


MAKING GRANTEE PERFORMANCE | 
INFORMATION MORE TRANSPARENT 


As OHS adopts measures of program performance in key domains, it should publicly report the 
information on these measures in a transparent and accessible format that supports comparison 
across grantees on key indicators of program performance. OHS collects a great deal of data 
from grantees but does not share that data back with grantees, researchers, or the public 
in a way that informs continuous improvement. For example, OHS posts individual grantees' 
CLASS scores and monitoring reports to its website, but this information is presented in a 
static way that does not allow users to easily access and compare information across multiple 
grantees, or to connect information from grantees’ CLASS and monitoring reports with other 
data included in their Program Information Report. Transparent interactive data reports would 
enable grantees, researchers, policymakers, and other stakeholders to access data on common 
program performance indicators, track trends in grantee or program-wide performance over 
time, and compare and analyze data across subsets of grantees serving similar populations. 
Interactive reports should enable users to sort data by child, family, and community demographic 
characteristics; grantee size; and other relevant grantee characteristics in order to facilitate 
constructive comparisons across grantees serving similar populations. Reports should also be 
designed to allow users to track correlations between different performance measures and 
trends in program-performance data over time. 

OHS should publicly report on the grantee performance data it already collects, including 
information from Head Start Monitoring reports; CLASS scores; aggregate rates of child 
attendance; staff qualifications; and percentage of children with health insurance. While these 
data provide only a partial picture of program performance, they can still provide useful 
information to grantees, researchers, and other stakeholders. Data should be made available at 
the grantee, delegate agency, and program-wide level, with appropriate safeguards to prevent 
disclosure of individually identifiable child-level data. As new measures are developed and 
adopted for program-wide use, they should be added to transparent, interactive, and public 
data reports. 

As noted above, all Head Start grantees are required to set goals for improving children's 
school readiness and to collect and analyze child-level assessment data , 27 but programs are 
free to select the assessments they use to meet these requirements. In the absence of common, 
valid, and reliable measures of child learning outcomes, transparent, interactive reports should 
include information from the assessments that programs use to measure children’s learning and 
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development, with appropriate information from assessment publishers that places program- 
reported data in context. 

To the extent that grantees collect data on additional measures that reflect their unique context, 
philosophy, community needs, or population served, they should also be permitted to submit 
this information for inclusion in transparent, interactive reports. Programs serving dual-language 
learners, for example, might submit data on children's development in their home language. 


DIFFERENTIATING GRANTEE PERFORMANCE 


An effective system of performance measurement should not only collect information on grantee 
performance but also differentiate multiple levels of performance across various domains. One 
of the weaknesses of compliance-based systems is that they measure performance in strictly 
binary terms — either a grantee is meeting a standard or it isn’t. To be sure, there are some 
minimum standards, such as compliance with civil rights laws, or certain health and safety 
requirements, that all programs must meet, and where further differentiation is unnecessary 
or inappropriate. But, across many areas of grantee quality or outcomes, such as parent 
engagement or teacher-child interactions, the distribution of grantee performance is far more 
continuous. Understanding where grantees fall along a continuum of performance is often more 
informative than simply knowing that they met a minimum standard. 

Differentiating performance across multiple indicators allows grantees to understand where 
they are doing well and where they need to improve, helping them focus their continuous 
improvement efforts. Ideally, the performance measurement system should allow OHS and 
grantees not only to see where their performance falls within the continuum of all Head Start 
grantees but also to compare their current and trend performance with that of “peer” grantees 
serving demographically similar children and families. 

OHS should use performance data to identify those grantees that appear to produce 
meaningfully better results than their peers on specific outcomes, for specific populations, 
over a sustained period of time — as well as those demonstrating notable improvements in 
performance — in order to identify the practices that contributed to improved outcomes and 
disseminate information about those practices to other programs (see section 3). OHS should 
also share data with researchers to investigate relationships between grantees' child outcomes 
and other indicators of program performance, grantee health, and compliance and determine 
which of these factors are most closely associated with better or improving child outcomes. 

The primary goal of any performance measurement system should be to encourage and 
support grantees to improve their own performance. But another key function of performance 
measurement is to enable oversight agencies to identify and take action to improve grantees 
that fail to meet acceptable standards of performance — whether in a specific domain or overall. 
These grantees should receive increased support and interventions, targeted to areas where 
they need to improve. Those that do not improve should be required to compete to renew their 
grants or, in the most severe cases, defunded. A robust performance measurement system 
would improve on the current DRS by providing a more performance-focused and accurate 
way to identify low-performing grantees than the current seven designation-renewal criteria 
do. Grantees could be identified as low-performing based on either unacceptably low levels 
of performance on specific performance indicators or a pattern of low performance across 
multiple indicators over time. 

But OHS shouldn’t just use performance measurement to identify low-performing grantees. It 
should also develop criteria to identify and publicly recognize high-performing grantees, work 
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with researchers and these grantees to identify the practices that contribute to their success, and 
disseminate those practices to the broader field. Grantees with a history of high performance 
should also be subject to less-frequent monitoring and encouraged to pursue opportunities to 
further enhance their impact on children and families. For example, high-performing grantees 
that want to adopt innovative approaches to improving child and family outcomes should be 
given flexibility to do so, provided they partner with independent researchers to evaluate the 
impact of changes in practice. Others could be encouraged to expand by applying for Head 
Start grants that come up for competition in nearby or similar communities. Through its system 
of Key Indicators, OHS has already taken steps to differentiate monitoring, allowing programs 
with a history of clean reviews and audits to be reviewed against a streamlined set of compliance 
measures (see box 5). 28 A more robust system of performance measures would allow OHS to 
further differentiate monitoring and streamline requirements for programs that produce strong 
results. 

In a well-designed performance management system, the vast majority of Head Start grantees 
will be neither low-performing nor high-performing, but will likely be identified as adequately 
performing. Performance measurement can support continuous improvement for these grantees 
by creating incentives to improve, identifying areas of strength and weakness, and helping them 
learn from and adopt practices from higher performers in the areas where they need to improve. 
OHS could also use performance measurement data to identify trends and common needs 
across grantees in order to inform training, technical assistance, and other grantee supports. 
For example, if data suggest that many grantees perform poorly on measures of children's 
math development, the agency may need to increase resources for training in early math and 
monitor subsequent data on children’s math learning outcomes to assess the effectiveness of 
these investments. 
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SECTION 3: USING RESEARCH 
AND EVALUATION TO IMPROVE 
PROGRAM OUTCOMES 


At the research and evaluation level, federal policymakers need to support research that 
builds the knowledge base of what works and use this research to inform changes in program 
design and policies. 


Over the past 50 years, research has dramatically expanded our understanding of young 
children's learning and development, and of “what works" in educating them. But there is 
much that we still do not know. We know a lot about practices that improve learning in Head 
Start and other early childhood programs, but much less about how to best support teachers 
and programs in consistently implementing those practices at scale. To support programs 
in continuously improving outcomes, the federal government also needs to fund research to 
identify effective practices, address gaps in the existing knowledge base, and develop new 
tools to support implementation of effective practices at scale. 

Evaluations and other forms of research do what performance measurement alone cannot. 
Performance measurement tracks progress toward intended program outcomes, but does not 
compare outcomes with outcomes from alternative programs or the status quo. Evaluations 
determine whether specific programs, interventions, or policies produce outcomes superior to 
alternative policy choices, or to no policy at all. Other forms of research increase understanding 
of problems or opportunities that policies seek to address. These forms of research can inform 
priority setting or decisions about policy trade-offs, as well as the development of new models 
or approaches that seek to improve outcomes or lower costs. 

The federal government currently spends $20 million annually on research, demonstration, 
and evaluation activities related to Head Start. While this sounds like a substantial amount of 
money, it represented less than 0.25 percent of total Head Start spending in FY2014. 29 To build 
the knowledge base for the field, federal policymakers should increase funding for Head Start 
research, demonstration, and evaluation to 1 percent of total appropriations. But how funds 
are used is as important as the amount. These additional funds should support research that 
is carried out in partnership with grantees to build knowledge that is responsive to grantee 
needs and is immediately applicable to improving quality and outcomes in Head Start settings. 
Federal research funds should support three primary activities: 

1 . Identification of effective practices of high-performing grantees and the testing 
of their replicability: As noted above, a robust performance measurement system 
should allow OHS to identify grantees that are producing meaningfully better results 
on specific indicators, for specific populations of children, over a sustained period of 
time. Federal research funds should support partnerships between these grantees 
and researchers to identify and understand the practices and program characteristics 
that contributed to the improved child and family outcomes and develop effective 
mechanisms to replicate these practices and characteristics in other Head Start 
grantee and early childhood settings. 
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2 . Measured trials of new practices and approaches: Dramatically improving results for 
Head Start children and families will require developing better, scalable approaches 
to teacher professional development, curriculum, family engagement, and a range 

of other key program practices and services. Innovative approaches are also needed 
to help Head Start grantees prevent and reduce chronic absenteeism, mitigate 
the impact of early trauma and toxic stress, and respond effectively to children’s 
challenging behaviors. A more robust system of performance measurement would 
allow grantees to demonstrate performance based on the results they produce, rather 
than on compliance with regulatory requirements, which often limit grantees’ ability 
to innovate. Once such a system is in place, Congress could give OHS the authority to 
allow groups of grantees with strong performance track records to experiment with 
new approaches and to work with researchers to evaluate those new approaches 
based on their results. Crucially, these innovative approaches should be chosen and 
designed by or with practitioners, in response to their own experience and data, and 
should be sustainable using existing Head Start funds. Using rapid iteration and a 
series of incremental improvements over time, researchers and practitioners can work 
together to improve the effectiveness of existing program practices and tools; develop 
new, more effective practices and tools; use real-time data to evaluate their impact; 
and refine approaches in response to data. 

3 . Development of valid and reliable tools to measure key outcomes: As noted above, 
the lack of valid and reliable measures in some key domains of program quality and 
child and family outcomes is a challenge not just for Head Start but also for the early 
childhood field as a whole. Federal research funds should prioritize the development of 
valid and reliable tools to measure; 

» children’s social-emotional development; 

» adaptations or additional tools for measuring learning outcomes for dual-language 
learners; 

» adaptations or alternative tools for measuring the learning progress of children 
with disabilities; 

» key indicators of family outcomes and appropriate tools for measuring those 
outcomes; and 

» more efficient and cost-effective tools for assessing children’s learning in each 
domain of learning. 

Beyond funding research, federal policymakers must use the results of research to improve Head 
Start policies and program design. The recently proposed changes to the Head Start Program 
Performance Standards offer an example of policy and program design choices based in 
research. Key proposed changes — such as a shift from half-day to full-day preschool programs, 
an increased focus on job-embedded professional development for Head Start teachers, and 
a requirement that programs use evidence-based curricula to build parents’ confidence and 
skills in supporting their children's learning — are deeply informed by research findings on what 
works in early childhood programs. 

But the evidence on what works in early childhood programs will continue to grow and evolve 
after the revisions to the Performance Standards are finalized. The last extensive revision of the 
Head Start Program Performance Standards happened 17 years ago — and the knowledge base 
on Head Start has evolved significantly since then. Given the new ways in which cognitive and 
neuroscience research are expanding our knowledge of children’s learning and development, 
we cannot afford to wait another 17 years to use new information to improve Head Start 
programs. Going forward, the Secretary of Health and Human Services should regularly update 
the Performance Standards as the knowledge base continues to grow and evolve. 
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Finally, to support Congress and the administration in a future reauthorization of Head Start, the 
Advisory Committee on Head Start Research and Evaluation should conduct a periodic review 
of the relevant evidence on the full range of education and comprehensive services that Head 
Start programs provide. 
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SECTION 4: BROADENING SUPPORT 


Local grantees bear the primary responsibility for implementing systems of data-informed 
continuous improvement, and federal policies create conditions and incentives that support or 
hinder these efforts. But other actors, including the philanthropic sector, researchers, states, 
and the private sector, also have a valuable role to play in supporting and accelerating this work. 

The philanthropic sector can play a crucial role both in developing grantee-level capacity and 
in accelerating the development of new performance measurement tools. As noted above, 
many grantees will need to build additional capacity to collect, analyze, and act on data in the 
ways envisioned by both this paper and the draft Head Start Program Performance Standards. 
Philanthropic funders can make one-time investments in the professional development, 
technology, and data infrastructure needed to enhance program capacity. Philanthropy can 
also fund third-party organizations, such as nonprofit organizations or university-based 
researchers, to work with Head Start grantees to analyze their data. And philanthropic funds 
can help grantees make changes in their practices in response to data. Because Head Start 
staffing and other programmatic requirements limit grantees’ flexibility to reallocate their funds, 
marginal philanthropic dollars can have a disproportionate impact in enabling programs to 
fund improvements or activities that they identify as crucial to improving outcomes but that 
are not mandated by Head Start rules. Philanthropic funders can also support the creation of 
Networked Learning Communities by awarding grants to consortia of grantees working with 
researchers to share and analyze data and inform program improvement. Using philanthropic 
funds to demonstrate the potential of Networked Learning Communities to improve child and 
family outcomes in Head Start could strengthen the case for Congress to authorize dedicated 
training and technical assistance funds for these networks in future Head Start reauthorizations. 

Philanthropic funds can also help accelerate the development of new measurement tools for use 
in Head Start programs. Because philanthropic funders are typically able to act more quickly 
and take more risks than government funders can, they are better suited to funding rapid-cycle 
testing and iteration of new assessment tools in order to develop and pilot the tools to the point 
where they are ready for large-scale validation with public or industry funds. 

Both philanthropic and public investments in research and data analysis should seek to cultivate 
deep, long-term partnerships between researchers and local Head Start grantees or groups of 
grantees. In exchange for conducting analyses and exploring questions of interest to grantees, 
researchers in these partnerships gain access to extensive program data sets. These types of 
partnerships can ensure that research is grounded in the experience and needs of Head Start 
grantees, rather than those of researchers, and results in tools and resources that are useful to 
practitioners and can be feasibly implemented in real program contexts. 

Developing scalable solutions will also require engagement from the private sector, including 
both commercial publishers and technology developers. Making new assessment tools or 
observational quality measures widely available to Head Start grantees requires delivery capacity 
and platforms that most researchers and early childhood providers lack. Similarly, emerging 
technologies make it possible to design systems that collect and share data in real time in 
ways that are useful to the people submitting the data, as well as to the people monitoring 
programs and the people doing research about them. Tablets and online game-playing testing 
capacities can also help reduce the challenges involved in collecting data on children's learning 
or classroom quality. But realizing the potential of these technologies will require collaboration 
among Head Start grantees, researchers, and technology developers. 
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Data systems offer yet another potential avenue for public-private collaboration to enhance 
grantee capacity. Most grantees use one of several commercially available data systems, such 
as ChildPlus; the Program Resources and Outcomes Management Information System; and the 
Child Outcome Planning & Administration system, but these systems were primarily designed 
to support mandated reporting and compliance, not to help grantees make sense of their 
data. Groups of grantees, however, could exercise their collective market power to demand 
changes or additional functionalities in these systems to better support grantees in analyzing 
and using data for program improvement. The National Head Start Association, OHS, or the 
philanthropic sector could help facilitate this by convening data-system vendors, grantees, 
experts, and federal officials to identify necessary changes or new functionalities. Alternatively, 
philanthropic funders could invest in the development of new, open-source data systems that 
would be available to grantees at a lower cost than commercial options are and be designed to 
support continuous improvement as well as compliance and reporting. 

OHS could also work with the philanthropic sector, technology innovators, and independent 
researchers to develop and implement the transparent and interactive reports on grantee 
performance described in section 2. Because of federal contracting regulations, developing 
these interactive online reporting capacities under the auspices of OHS would likely be 
a time-consuming and inflexible process. Rather than building these tools itself, OHS could 
investigate opportunities to enter into data-sharing agreements with an independent research 
organization, which could then access philanthropic funds and in-kind technology support to 
develop interactive, transparent reporting tools in a much more rapid, iterative, and nimble way 
than OHS could do through standard technology contracts. The resulting interactive reports 
could also be more easily and quickly revised as OHS incorporates new data sources into its 
performance measurement system. 

Efforts to improve the use of data, evidence, and evaluation in Head Start must also engage state- 
level actors. Over the past decade, at least 37 states adopted quality rating and improvement 
systems (QRIS) that seek to differentiate quality in early childhood programs and support 
quality improvement, and more than 25 states have developed kindergarten entry assessments 
(KEA) to collect data on children’s school readiness at the beginning of kindergarten. 30 The 
design of QRIS and KEA varies widely across states, as does the extent to which Head Start 
grantees are included in QRIS. But some states — particularly those that received Race to 
the Top-Early Learning Challenge grants or Enhanced Assessment Grants for KEA from the 
U.S. Department of Education — are generating useful information about and new models for 
quality measurement and child assessment that can also inform performance measurement 
in Head Start. Many Head Start grantees also participate in state-funded pre-k or child care 
subsidy programs that require them to report data to the state agencies that administer these 
programs. As more states build out early childhood longitudinal data systems that collect data 
on children's participation in publicly funded early childhood programs, Head Start grantees 
are increasingly participating in these systems. OHS should work with state-level officials to 
identify opportunities to use common measurement tools, data-reporting standards, and time 
lines that reduce the burden of duplicative data-reporting requirements on Head Start grantees. 
Ideally, OHS could develop data-sharing agreements with state agencies that allow Head Start 
grantees to submit a single report on data indicators of interest to both state agencies and 
OHS, which these agencies could share with one another. OHS should also pursue similar data- 
sharing agreements with other federal agencies and programs, such as the Child and Adult Care 
Food Program. 

While the philanthropic sector, researchers, states, and the private sector all have valuable roles 
to play, federal policies and actions can influence other actors’ desire and ability to engage with 
Head Start programs. For example, the lack of transparent, publicly available data on Head Start 
grantees’ quality may dissuade some funders from engaging with Head Start programs. Making 
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information about grantee performance more accessible might help to catalyze philanthropic 
investment. More directly, the Secretary of Health and Human Services should work with an 
intermediary organization or collaborative of early childhood funders to encourage philanthropic 
investment in building programs' capacity for continuous improvement. 
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SECTION 5: FEDERAL POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


This paper outlines a broad vision for how Head Start can and should use data, evidence, 
and evaluation to create a system of continuous improvement that leads to better results for 
children and families. Realizing this vision will require significant changes at the local program 
or grantee level. Other organizations, including the Urban Institute and the Head Start National 
Center on Program Management and Fiscal Operations, have already provided extensive 
recommendations and guidance about the changes that must occur at the local program level. 31 

But federal policies play an important role in facilitating, incentivizing, or deterring local grantees 
in their ability to make these changes, and they also impact the context in which other key 
actors — such as states, the philanthropic sector, the private sector, and researchers — engage 
with Head Start grantees. Ultimately, federal policies can best support local grantees and other 
actors in continuously improving quality by measuring Head Start grantees' performance 
against a clear set of common indicators that accurately reflect program quality and correlate 
with improved child and family outcomes; by transparently reporting on grantees’ performance 
on these indicators; and by using this information to identify and learn from high-performing 
programs, identify and intervene in low-performing programs, and help other programs improve. 

Fully realizing this vision will require additional research and cycles of experimentation to address 
outstanding technical and measurement challenges. This work must be done in collaboration 
with researchers, the philanthropic sector, the private sector, states, and — most importantly — 
Head Start grantees themselves. There are steps, however, that Congress and the administration 
can take now, both to advance this vision in the near term and to support the research needed 
to fully realize this vision in the future: 

1. Congress and the Secretary of Health and Human Services should make data- 
informed, continuous improvement a key priority in any legislative or regulatory 
policy action on Head Start. While implementing systems of data collection, use, and 
continuous improvement is primarily a grantee responsibility, federal policies must 
support grantees in implementing systems of ongoing continuous improvement: 

» The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services should ensure that the 
final rule on the revised Head Start Program Performance Standards maintains 
requirements from the proposed rule related to continuous improvement, 32 and 
OHS should develop effective ways to monitor these standards. 

» Congress should ensure that any future reauthorization of Head Start emphasizes 
the importance of ongoing continuous improvement at the program level. 

2. The Office of Head Start and the philanthropic sector should invest in building 
grantee capacity to use data to improve performance. Many grantees need 
additional support and tools to enhance their capacity to use data to improve child 
and family outcomes. OHS can help build this capacity through training and technical 
assistance funding and should also partner with the philanthropic sector to encourage 
philanthropic investment in building program capacity. 

» Congress should authorize the Secretary of Health and Human Services to dedicate 
a percentage of training and technical assistance funds to competitive grants for 
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networks of local grantees, working in partnership with researchers, to create 
or operate regional or affinity-based Networked Learning Communities, like the 
Minnesota Head Start Association’s Learning Communities for Change. 

» OHS should require grantees to target their own technical assistance funds to 
build capacity for data analysis and continuous improvement, as well as to address 
areas of weaker performance identified through their continuous improvement 
processes. 

» OHS should require future regional-office contracts to stipulate that contractors 
must employ staff with expertise in data-informed continuous improvement. 

» OHS should use performance measurement data to evaluate the effectiveness of 
training and technical assistance offerings and inform allocation of federal and 
regional training and technical assistance funds. 

» OHS or philanthropic leaders should work with providers and vendors to 
encourage development or improvement in existing data systems to better 
support daily operations, continuous improvement, and research, as well as group- 
purchasing options that would lower the cost to grantees. For example, OHS could 
support focus groups of vendors, providers, and experts to identify changes in 
data-system functionalities that would support grantees in analyzing and using 
data for program improvement, or facilitate the creation of purchasing pools to 
lower the cost of data systems for grantees. 

» OHS should work with an intermediary organization or collaborative of early 
childhood funders to encourage philanthropic investment in building grantees’ 
capacity for continuous improvement. 

3 . Federal policymakers should initiate an iterative process to develop robust, 

common performance indicators for Head Start and should engage researchers, the 
philanthropic sector, and Head Start grantees as partners in this process. Supporting 
continuous improvement across all Head Start grantees requires better ways of 
measuring grantee performance. While OHS must adopt and administer a performance 
measurement system for Head Start, identifying, developing, and implementing a 
robust set of performance measures for Head Start will require the engagement of a 
broader range of actors, including researchers, the philanthropic sector, the private 
sector, state and local policymakers, and Head Start grantees. 

» Federal policymakers, working with researches and practitioners, should define 
the key domains of child and family outcomes, safety, health, compliance, program 
quality, and grantee health and capacity that are crucial to measure. 

» OHS should identify the data it collects on each of those domains — and stop 
collecting less-useful data. 

» OHS should partner with groups of local grantees to pilot common ways to collect 
and analyze data on domains of performance where valid and reliable measures 
exist but are not consistently reported. 

» OHS should develop formal processes for vetting, piloting, adopting, and 

revising new valid and reliable measures of program performance in key domains 
as researchers develop them. These processes should ensure that any new 
measurement tools are piloted in a subset of grantees before being mandated 
for all Head Start grantees, and that no consequences are attached to new 
measurement tools during their first two years in program-wide implementation. 

» The Secretary of Education should work with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services and OHS to ensure that lessons from the Enhanced Assessment Grants 
awarded to Texas, North Carolina, and Maryland to enhance kindergarten entry 
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assessments, as well as the results of quality rating and improvement system 
validation studies conducted with Early Learning Challenge Grant funds, inform the 
development and adoption of performance measures for Head Start programs. 

4 . Federal research agencies should work with researchers and the philanthropic 
sector to support the development of solid, trusted metrics of Head Start child 
outcomes, family outcomes, and program quality. The lack of solid, trusted 
assessments or metrics of child and family outcomes is the major barrier to making 
Head Start less compliance oriented and more performance oriented. To address this 
problem: 

» The Secretary of Health and Human Services and the Secretary of Education, 
and the directors of the National Institutes of Health and the National Science 
Foundation, working with the Advisory Committee on Head Start Research and 
Evaluation, should develop a common research agenda for the development of 
valid and reliable assessments of young children’s learning, family outcomes, and 
early childhood program quality to address gaps in the field. 

» The Secretary of Health and Human Services and the Secretary of Education 
should direct a share of federal Head Start and education research funds to 
support a multiagency effort to develop, identify, and validate measures of child 
and family outcomes and program quality in key domains over the next five years. 

» OHS should work with local grantees and researchers to facilitate piloting and 
validation of new measurement tools in Head Start programs. 

» The Secretary of Education should work with state pre-k programs, school districts, 
and charter schools to facilitate piloting and validation of new measurement tools 
in other early childhood settings. 

5 . The Office of Head Start should provide transparent, interactive public reporting on 
grantee performance. OHS must not only collect information from grantees but also 
share data and analysis back with them in a way that helps them to improve. Grantee- 
and program-level data should also be made available to researchers and the broader 
public, with appropriate safeguards to prevent disclosure of individually identifiable 
child-level data: 

» OHS should develop transparent, interactive public reports on grantee performance 
indicators that allows grantees, researchers, and the public to access and analyze 
information on grantee performance across multiple domains and indicators, as 
well as overall. 

6 . Once the Office of Head Start has developed a sufficiently robust system to 
measure grantee performance, it should use this system to differentiate grantee 
performance. Differentiating grantee performance is essential to supporting 
continuous improvement in Head Start programs but requires accurate and fair ways of 
measuring grantee performance. The criteria used to identify grantees for designation 
renewal have significant shortcomings, but the preceding recommendations can help 
to establish fairer and more comprehensive ways of assessing Head Start grantees’ 
performance. 

» Once such systems are in place, the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
should use information about differentiated program performance to: 

• identify high-performing grantees and support research to learn from and scale 
their effective practices; 

• support improvement in adequately performing grantees by providing 
transparent information about their performance, enabling them to identify 
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strengths and weaknesses in their performance, and helping them identify and 
learn from high performers; and 

• intervene in low-performing programs and, when necessary, defund or require 
them to compete for grants. 

» For the time being, continue to implement the Designation Renewal System but 
revise the system in the future to incorporate more comprehensive and accurate 
measures of program performance as they are adopted. 

7 . The Office of Head Start should continue, team from, and build on efforts to make 
program monitoring more performance focused and less compliance oriented. The 

Head Start Key Indicators represent a positive step toward reducing the monitoring 
and compliance burden on grantees and shifting Head Start monitoring from 
emphasizing compliance with numerous regulations to focusing on key domains of 
quality and performance. But this is only a partial step. To build on this work: 

» OHS should continue the Key Indicators model. 

» OHS should study and learn from its experience, and that of its grantees, with the 
Key Indicators. Based on this experience, it should seek to identify ways to further 
reduce monitoring burdens on programs. 

» OHS should continue to seek opportunities to further reduce compliance 

monitoring requirements and increase its use and analysis of regularly reported 
data to inform program monitoring. 

8 . The Secretary of Health and Human Services should implement a robust research 
agenda for Head Start. Improving Head Start outcomes requires investments in 
research, development, and evaluation to build the knowledge base on what works in 
Head Start and directly address the needs of Head Start grantees: 

» Congress should increase the cap on Head Start research, demonstration, and 
evaluation spending from $20 million to 1 percent of total appropriations. 

» The Secretary of Health and Human Services should shift the focus of Head Start 
research funding to emphasize research that directly addresses the needs of 
practitioners in the field and is carried out in collaboration with them, including 
research to: 

• identify, understand, and replicate the effective practices of high-performing 
grantees; 

• conduct measured trials of new practices and approaches to delivering Head 
Start services; and 

• develop, pilot, and validate new tools to measure key domains of child and 
family outcomes and other indicators of Head Start grantee performance. 

9 . Congress should authorize the Secretary of Health and Human Services to grant 
additional flexibility to allow cohorts of programs working with researchers to pilot 
new approaches to serving children and families. Innovation and experimentation 
are crucial to dramatically improving child outcomes at scale in Head Start and other 
early childhood programs but require increased flexibility and ongoing, rigorous 
evaluation. The proposed revisions to the Head Start Program Performance Standards 
allow flexibility for grantees to implement “local variation” approaches to program 
options, curriculum, and professional development, provided the grantees can show 
that these approaches meet the needs of their communities (for program option 
variations) and that they will work with researchers (for curriculum and professional 
development variations) to evaluate the effectiveness of the local approach. Congress 
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should build on this model by authorizing the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to create enhanced local variations or “experimental sites” that would allow 
grantees or networks of grantees with a proven track record of results to radically 
experiment with one or more aspects of program design in return for rigorous 
evaluation of program outcomes. Under this model: 

• Programs would have increased flexibility to pilot new models of service 
delivery, professional development, curriculum, assessment, family services, or 
other Head Start services, and in exchange they would commit to tracking data 
on agreed-upon outcomes and performance indicators. 

• Pilots would be accompanied by rigorous, independent evaluation. 

• Local variations would be granted for a period that is limited but sufficient 
to support rigorous evaluation of program outcomes and could be extended 
beyond the initial time frame only if the program demonstrates strong results. 


CONCLUSION 


Assessment and continuous learning are central tenets of quality early childhood practice. 
Effective early childhood teachers are constantly observing children’s progress and adjusting 
learning environments and customizing learning for children based on what they observe. 
Achieving excellent outcomes for Head Start children requires programs to implement similar 
norms and cultures of ongoing assessment, analysis, and learning at the program and federal 
oversight level. Inculcating continuous learning within Head Start at the federal policy level can 
support ongoing learning at the program level and ultimately lead to better results for children 
and families. 
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